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ANTIQUE ORNAMENTS OF GOLD FOUND IN THE COUNTY CLARE :- 

THEIK PROBABLE USE. 

The outline engraving which accompanies this paper represents, in the full size of the originals, 
three most ancient ornaments of gold, at present in the possession of Mr. Francis M. Moore, chrono- 
meter maker, &c, 114, High-Street, Belfast. He had originally four of these penannuli, (as we 
take the liberty of calling them for want of a better name), which he bought in Limerick in the 
month of May, 1855: one he has since sold; the remaining three are those figured iu our engraving. 
They were found, along with a considerable number of others (" thirty or forty," as it was said) of 
the same general form and description, " in an earthen pot," by a peasant, while working " on the 
O'Brien estate, in the county of Clare," in the early part of last year. The " pot" in which they 
were contained was broken, — according to the formalities on such occasions, — not being esteemed as 
of any value ; the contents were sold to a neighbouring farmer for a sum which, though, probably far 
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below their intrinsic worth, enabled the finder to emigrate to America; and the whole have .since 
been disposed of, by the farmer aforesaid, to dealers and amateurs. Owing to the secrecy which has 
been observed, the exact number, weight, and value of the articles thus found, and the exact cir- 
cumstances of their discovery, will, probably, never be ascertained. Those now in the possession 
of Mr. Moore weigh as follows : — 

No. 1. — 14 dwts., 13 grains. 

2. — 1 oz., 4 dwts., 10 grains. 
3. — 14 dwts., 17 grains. 

The extremities of the hoop in No. 1 and No. 3 are flattened, yet not so as to form a thin disk 
or hollow cup. Those of No. 2 are round ; but, as the gold is slightly swelled out at that part, it is 
possible that it may, at first, have been shaped like the rest, and rubbed down to its present form, 
to please the taste of some ancient proprietor ; or, perhaps, it is yet in its first rude shape as when 
it came out of the mould, before its ends had been flattened (as appears to have been the case with 
its companions) by the stroke of a hammer. In none of the three is the curve of the circlet quite 
regular; in fact, they all appear to have been bent at various times to a greater or less degree of 
curvature. Many articles of th2 same kind have been discovered in Ireland and in Scotland ; and, 
doubtless, hundreds have found their way into the crucible, that final resting-place of so many 
precious antiques. 

What were they made for? Everybody is ready to ask this question ; and, if a multitude of 
answers will satisfy curiosity, no inquirer need go away disappointed. Some learned men think 
they were intended for bracelets ; others say they were bangles or anhlets ; not a few conceive they 
were cloak-fasteners ; Sir William Betham was quite clear that they were ring-money, (though they 
do not ring at all), and a circulating medium, notwithstanding the gap in the circle ; and General 
Vallancey, followed by a few, regards them as nose-rings. 

Most of these guesses are very bad. The penannuli are very unfit for cloak -fasteners ; if stuck 
into a toga they would be extremely apt to turn round, work themselves out of the button or eyelet- 
holes, drop off, and so be lost. The flattened ends of the gold would be far worse than useless in an 
anklet or bracelet; they would press against the flesh, rub off the skin, and hurt or perhaps maim 
the wearer. If made for the purposes which are now answered by gold and silver coin, they were 
very badly contrived. For such a use, a small thick ring, without a break in its circumference, 
might be convenient enough ; but where would be the use of making a coin (as we may call it) of 
not very thick wire, shaped like a circle of three inches or thereabouts in diameter, but with a bit cut 
out of it, so that it could not be carried on a thong or cord without being lost? Where, again, if it 
were a piece of money, would bo the advantage of the flat ends of the golden circlet 1 I do not deny, 
however, that these articles, whatever may have been the use for which they were designed, may 
hare been at times used as the medium of exchange. In rude times, cattle served the purposes of 
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current coin; in Kaffir-lanJ, they are current to this day; often, ituleeJ, they are current iu a way 
which the European dealers do not like, for they are apt to run oil when they hear the whistle of 
their former sable proprietor ! We know that slaves were used as money at the Trojan war — at 
least so Homer tells us. Two of the penanrmli above figured are nearly of the same weight, differ- 
ing only by four grains in 353, which may be thought to favour Sir William Bethaiu's theory ; but 
ticn, the weight of No. 2, the remaining one, is incommensurable with them ; unless we assume a 
unit of weight so small as five grains ; which is too small to be thought of among a barbarous people, 
provided with imperfect instruments for weighing. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that they were made for some definite use ; and that a use which 
was applicable to a large number of cases ; for a great many of these implements exist, and many 
more have disappeared. It must also have boon a long time ago when they were made and employed) 
for their formation is very inartistic, showing a rule stato of society ; and their utter want of like- 
ness to any articles that have, for centuries upon centuries, been manufactured in these countries, 
proves that they belong to a very renwte period. I believe that they belong to the very remoteit 
period in the history of Ireland, sinee it first became the dwelling-place of human beings. 

If their purpose be still discoverable, it must be found by considering the substance of which they 
are made, and the particulars of size, weight, form, and workmanship, in which they all agree. 

Now, with a single exception, all the penannuli, hitherto discovered, are of gold; and the one 
which forms the exception is of an inferior metal, covered with gold in such a manner that, but for a 
break in the wire, it could not be distinguished from gold, except by some Hyperborean Arohimedes. 
This fact leads us to discard all notion of their having been cloak-fasteners, auklets, bracelets, 
&e. ; in short, all notion of their having been made for uses for which, though gold might be pre- 
ferred, other materials would have been serviceable ; for, in that case, the inferior substance would, 
doubtless, from its greater abundance and cheapness, have been often used. The " ring-money" 
hypothesis is inadmissible, as has been already shown, owing to their size, lightness, and the gap in 
their circumference. They are all nearly of the same internal diameter : this seems to indicate that 
they bore a certain relation to the human body, or some of its members. The surface of all that I 
have seen or heard of is smooth : they must have been used for a purpose for which roughness would 
have been inconsistent. In general they are light ; one is said to have been discovered which 
weighed so much as six ounces ; and a few others weighed from three to five ounces each ; but they 
arc seldom found heavier than two ounces, or of less weight than half an ounce. Lastly, the extremities 
of the wire or thin bar of gold, of which they consist, are in most cases — in all cases indeed, in which 
the article can be regarded as complete— flattened so as to present a smooth surface, the plane of 
which is nearly at right angles to the wire. I may add, that their being made universally of the 
most precious of the metals, indicates that their use involved something of display : for gold i3 not 
hidden when it is worn upon the person. 
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All this brings us back to the long forgotten hypothesis of General Vallancey — good, worthy, and 
brave old antiquarian ! Peace be to his ashes. He had an Irish heart, though he chanced to be 
born on the wrong side of St. George's channel ; and an Irish head, too, if the making of a blunder 
now and then be deemed a true characteristic of our country ; but antiquarians in England can make 
blunders too, — only their blunders are not called blunders ; they are " erroneous conclusions." 
General Vallancey, as has been stated, deemed these penannuli with flattened ends to have been nose- 
rings — (see his Collectanea, &o., vol. vi., p. 270) ; and I do not see what else we can suppose them 
to have been made for, "consistently with the phenomena," as the learned say. I imagine them to 
have been applied to the prominent organ of the countenance, in such a manner that the flattened 
ends lay on each side of the cartilage which divides the nostrils ; this a moderate squeeze would 
cause thera to grasp as tightly as might be needful ; the ring would then hang gracefully around and 
somewhat beneath the chin, surrounding the mouth, yet leaving it free for breathing and speaking, 
eating and drinking, — (and for kissing too, if required.) Its smoothness would prevent it from 
fretting the skin of the face, and from gathering impurities, which would be highly inconvenient and 
unbecoming in an ornament so placed. Being of gold it would not be liable to tarnish like bronze, 
or even silver, which for that reason would be objectionable : it would also be well fitted for being 
worn as the most conspicuous ornament of the person. It may add force to this conclusion that all 
the rings in the possession of Mr. Moore appear to have been bent at various times •, and, as this has 
not been done since they were last discovered, the probability is that they served a purpose which 
required some alteration to be made in their shape every time they were used. I know of no other 
hypothesis that will solve all the conditions of the question so well as that of General Vallancey, 
that these flattened penannuli were used as rings for the nose. 

By whom were they so used ? It may not be possible to pronounce with certainty ; but, on the 
whole, I am disposed to assign them over exclusively to the fair sex. The moustache and beard 
would render them awkward appendages to a man's face ; the bristly mass would interfere with the 
graceful oscillatory movement of these penannuli, on which much of their effect as personal orna- 
ments would depend. If, indeed, it could be shown that the first occupants of our soil used that 
now almost obsolete instrument, the razor, we might believe the golden nose-ring to have been used 
indifferently by both sexes. This is possible ; but the balance of probability seems to me to incline 
to the view that this decoration was used only by the ladies of the olden time. 

According to the ideas which now prevail in these countries, a large ring in the nose would 
scarcely be regarded as enhancing the charms of female loveliness ; but in former times, the fair sex 
had quite different notions ; and, in truth, the nose-jewel was looked upon as an almost indispensable 
decoration by the beauties of some lands that we cannot view as altogether uncivilised. When 
Abraham's servant desired to acknowledge the kindness shown him by Rebecca at the well, " he 
took a golden ring of half a shekel weight, and put it on her face :" — or rather, " put it in her nose," 
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—for such is the literal rendering. — [Gen., xxiv., 22.] " Nose-jewels'' are mentioned as a part of 
an elegant female's attire, in Isaiah iii., 21 ; on which Bishop Lowth observes : — " the phrase is to 
be literally and properly understood of nose-jeweh ; that is, rings set with jewels hanging from the 
nostrils, as ear-rings from the ears :" — and in the Pictorial Bible a wood-cut is given to illustrate 
that verse, showing the usual form of tho nose -ring, as still used by the ladies of Cairo. In tho 
same work, the editor says in his note on Ezekiel, xvi., 2, that " the jewel for the forehead, doubtless 
means the nose-jewel ; as we have explained on former occasions :" and so indeed it is rendered in 
the margin of our English Bible. To this decoration there is an allusion in Proverbs xi., 22 : — 

" As a golden jewel in a swine's snout, 
So is a woman, fair, but wanting discretion." 

Various commentators on the Scriptures have shown that similar ornaments are, to this day, 
worn by females of rank, in Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Armenia. It is true they are not worn 
exactly as I suppose these to have been worn by the ladies of ancient Ireland. The oriental damsels 
bore a hole through the outer cartilage (usually that on the right side) of the nose ; the ring, or rather 
penannulus, (for it is no more,) is passed through this hole, and prevented from falling off by a slight 
bend at the end of the wire, which answers the purpose of a hook ; the other end of the circlet hangs 
down beside, or rather around, the corner of the mouth, till it reaches the lower side of the under- 
lip, where ajewelled drop or pendant is usually fastened. Iu point of elegance the difference could 
not be great ; and I commend the daughters of Erin because they fastened on their nose-rings without 
boring holes in their nostrils for the purpose. 

Why were so many as thirty or forty of these ornaments gathered together into one '' pot" or 
vase ? Nobody can tell ; but I may offer a conjecture. They may have been the plunder gathered 
by a chieftain who had ravaged a hostile territory ; and may have been committed to the earth, to 
secure them from the cupidity of his own people or the reprisals of his enemies. Or they may have 
been the stock in trade of a travelling goldsmith, some two or three thousand years ago. The for- 
mer supposition seems to me the more likely one, as all the articles appear to have been used. 

One point I add, as a caution to antiquarians. Mr. Moore, as has been stated, has sold one of his 
four penannuli : and he informs me that, at the desire of the purchaser, he filed off its flattened 
ends. The purchaser had no doubt that it had been a bracelet ; intended to use it as such ; and, 
finding the projections irksome to the arm, caused them to be removed. What has happened to one 
may have happened to others ; and if any be met with which have not now this characteristic appen- 
dage, it is not to be inferred that they wanted it always. Ebigena. 

Belfast, 12th July, 1856. 



